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BRISTOL CATHEDRAL. 


Tue history of the Cathedral Church of Bristol con- 
tains, perhaps, less matter of general interest than 
that of similar establishments in the kingdom; 
it is destitute of many of those historical events and 
associations which are so often found connected with 
others, and in point of extent and architectural beauty 
it is surpassed by its neighbours of Wells and 
Gloucester. Nevertheless, the local interest attached 
to it is great, and will not, upon the whole, fail to 
amuse and interest. 

The Cathedral of Bristol, which is also styled a 
College, is dedicated to the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, and is the remains of a monastery of con- 
siderable extent. The monastery of St. Augustine 
was founded in 1140, by Robert Fitzharding, a de- 
scendant from the kings of Denmark, and dedicated 
and endowed, in 1148, for Black Monks of the order of 
St. Victor. The founder was a merchant of consider- 
able eminence in the city, even at that early period ; 
he was educated with King Henry the Second, at a 
school in Baldwin-street, kept by an individual of the 
name of Matthews; he enjoyed the favour of his 
sovereign for many years, and he subsequently retired 
to this monastery, of which he became a canon, and 
died in the year 1170. From this Robert Fitzharding, 
first Lord of Berkeley, Augustus, the present earl, is 
the two-and-twentieth in descent. 

The lords of Berkeley have, at different periods, 
been large benefactors to this Church, and in addition 
to the endowment of the fuunder, King Henry the 
Second liberally assisted. The succeeding abbots, 
&c., also continued their benefactions, and the re- 
venue, at the dissolution, in 1539, is estimated by 
Speed, to have been £767. 15s. 3d., and by Dugdale, 
£670. 13s. 11d., when the present establishment was 
formed, and the Church dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. 

The architecture appears to partake of the style of 
different periods, though it is principally that of the 
fourth Edward, at which period the church of the 
monastery was entirely rebuilt. It is a matter of 
much doubt whether the present edifice is that men- 
tioned by Leland, or whether the ancient Church was 
not to the west of this building ; certain it is, as the 
present Church sufficiently indicates, that it did extend 
a considerable distance westward—the extremity of 
the nave being parallel with the west walls of the tran- 
septs. The tower, which rises above the intersection, 
is a heavy structure, being originally intended to sup- 
port aspire; such, however contemplated, was never 
completed. 

The Chapter House, in the cloisters, is a fine 
specimen of Saxon architecture: the mouldings of 
the ornaments are still beautifully perfect, and it is 
altogether a noble and beautiful relic of this style. 
The much-admired gateway to the ancient monastery, 
still standing on College Green, is another very beau- 
tiful specimen of the same style, and is considered 
one of the finest remaining in the kingdom. There 
is an inscription in ancient characters, now almost 
illegible, over the arch, to the following effect : 

Rex Henricus Secundus, 

et Dominus Robertus Filius Hardingi, filii regis Dacis, 

hujus monasterii primi fundatores exstiterunt*. 

The figure of King Henry, and that of the founder, 
with those of six other dignitaries of the Church, are 
on cither side. 

The entrance to the Cathedral is on the north side, 
through a doorway, built some time during the last 
century, and quite incongruous to the style of the 


* Henry the Second, and Lord Robert Fitz-Harding, descendant 
of the Danish kings, were the first founders of this Monastery 
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whole building ; there is a descent also by a flight of 
steps into the nave. The interior conveys an impres- 
sion of peculiar grandeur by the loftiness of the roof, 
and it is said to be the only Cathedral in England in 
which the centre and side aisles are of an equal 
height. 

The window in the north aisle, comprising a series of 
Scripture-subjects, was given as an expiation for im- 
morality by the notorious Nell Gwynne. The stained 
glass in the large east window was nearly all destroyed 
during the Civil Wars, and is now little better than a 
motiey collection of different colours. In the north 
aisle are some fine monuments. In the choir 
lie the bodies of Butler, once bishop of the diocese, 
and author of the well-known Analogy of Religion, 
and Warburton, the celebrated critic. On either side 
the altar steps, are the tombs and effigies of the 
abbots of the monastery. The south aisle has been 
generally the burying-place of the Berkeleys, and a 
small chapel on the south side, called the Lady 
Chapel (as distinguished from another nearly opposite 
in the north aisle, dedicated to the Elder Lady), con- 
tains theremains of some members of that noble family. 
It was erected by Maurice, sixth lord of Berkeley, 
and contains three ancient monuments to the memory 
of some of the family of Newton, of Barrs Court, 
Gloucestershire. In the nave are some interesting 
monuments,—that of Mrs, Eliaabeth Draper, the 
* Eliza” of Sterne, is a beautiful specimen of Bacon 
the sculptor’s genius. A small tablet bears an in- 
scription in memory of Daine Harriet Hesketh, the 
relative and correspondent of the poet Cowper, and a 
most splendid monument has lately been erected to 
Bishop Butler, formerly the learned and truly pious 
bishop of this see: it is in the Gothic style, and the 
inscription is from the pen of Southey. It is also in 
contemplation to erect monuments to the memories 
of Mrs. Hannah More, and the late bishop, Dr. 
Gray. The piety and firmness displayed at a trying 
period by this excellent prelate, deserve to be here re- 
corded. During the dreadful riots which raged in 
Bristol, in October, 183], on the very day the city 
was in flames around him, the Bishop preached a 
sermon of singular excellence, and with a spirit that 
scemed raised far above all regard to the persecution 
he was enduring 

Some distinguished names are to be found in the 
list of the dignitaries of this Church, remarkable for 
their learning or abilities. John Newland, or Nail- 
heart, as he was called, in reference to his arms, 
being a heart pierced, the twenty-first abbot, was a 
man of considerable talent. He was in great favour 
with Henry the Seventh, on account of his diplomatic 
abilities ; he enjoyed the esteem and veneration of 
the age in which he lived, and he has left a specimen 
of his talents as a man of letters in a history of the 
monastery; he died in 1515, after governing the estu- 
blishment for thirty-four years. 

Amougst the bishops will be found Dr. Lake, one 
of the seven bishops committed to the Tower by Jumés 
the Second, Dr. Secker, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury; Dr. Butler, mentioned above; Dr. New- 
ton the pious and learned author of the celebrated 
Dissertation on the Prophecies; and Dr. R. Gray, 
whose chief work was his Key to the Old Testament and 
Apocrypha. 

The Bishop's Palace, formerly adjoining the clois- 
ters, was burnt and destroyed in the disgraceful riots 
above adverted to. The College Green, once a sanc- 
tuary, was the burying-place of the monastery, and 
also of St. Mark’s, or the Gaunts’ Chapel. 

During some repairs, a year or two since, in the 
Chapter Room, a leaden, and two or three stone 
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coffins, were discovered ; in the former, the skeleton 
of a man was found enveloped in a coarse covering 
of hair-cloth, and quite perfect. A cover to one of 
the stone coffins was found a few yards distant, on 
which a figure was rudely cut, holding a cross in the 
rizht hand, and a child, much defaced, at the feet. 
“Should the recommendation of the Church Com- 
missioners take effect, Bristol will no longer remain 
a See in itself, but will be united with that of 
Gloucester. 2 





INFLUENCE OF INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS 
UPON THE HUMAN CHARACTER. 


Wuo can look abroad into the world, and contem- 
plate its various aspects at different periods of its 
history, and not be impressed with the conviction, 
that the progress of science has a tendency to refine 
and humanize the character. It is a maxim drawn 
from a heathen source, but it in no degree militates 
against the principles or precepts of the Christian 
religion, that, “ to have thoroughly learnt the liberal 
sciences softens the manners, and does not allow them 
to be barbarous.” This is eminently the case with 
respect to nations and civil communities. Survey 
man for a moment in the state of ignorant and un- 
disciplined nature,—not as he may dwell in the soli- 
tude of individual existence, but as herding with a 
clan marked by the same savage ferocity with him- 
self, and distinguished mainly by their shape from 
the quadrupeds which they chase along the forests. 
What are his occupations? Not to exercise his facul- 
ties upon any noble and useful pursuit,—not to em- 
ploy his intellectual powers in the investigation of 
what is true, and in the contemplation of what is 
beautiful and fair over the wide domains, and in the 
inexhaustible stores of creation,—not to direct those 
physical energies, with which he is endued, to some 
department of salutary and ingenious labour. These 
are pursuits to which he is a stranger, too refined and 
intricate for his apprehension, too refined for his 
remotest conception. What are his pleasures? Not 
the elevated gratifications which arise from the com- 
merce of minds,—from the interchange of ideas,— 
from the communication of knowledge and informa- 
tion,—from the civilities aud comparative elegancies of 
social life, not the pure and exquisite delights which 
spring from the exercise of the domestic and relative 
affections. These are enjoyments of which he knows 
as little as he does of the pursuits and employments 
prevalent among the inhabitants of another planet. 
The indulgence of the grossest appetites of nature, 
carried to an excess, frequently destructive of health, 
and even life,—instinctive sagacity exciting itself in 
schemes of treachery and fraudulent advantage,— 
native courage displaying its vehement energies in 
every form of cruelty, and ferocity, and rage,—in 
mutual slaughter and devastation, and expeditions of 
Sanguinary revenge for the insults and injuries of a 
rival tribe,—these are the only occupations in which 
he delights, and the advantages of which he has 


An African chief, who adorns the walls of his 
palace with the scalps of his conquered enemies, may, 
in fact, be considered as a fair representative of the 
habits and dispositions of man in the state of igno- 
rant, untutored, and unreclaimed nature. And so far 
is this from being an exaggerated representation, and 
such as applies only to some extraordinary instances 
of ferocity, it may be safely asserted that, with very 
slight variations, before they were visited by the 
softening beams of knowledge and civilization, this 
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earth. It was the light of truth gradually arising 
above the horizon, and dissipating with its orient 
beams the mists of ignorance and error, whicn deve- 
loped the faculties that lay dormant in the torpor of 
unconscious existence, which prepared and capacitated 
man for performing the real functions of humanity. 
It was this genial sun which, visiting the cold and 
cheerless wastes of savage life, and penetrating what 
we may call the polar regions of human intellect, 


Called nature from her ivy-mantled den, 
And softened human rock-work into men, 


But there is a state of ignorance essentially dif- 
ferent from that of savage nature, but which ex- 
hibits few of the fair and engaging features of 
humanity, in a state of advanced civilization and 
intellectual culture. It is true, that the most polished 
state of society is not without its vices,—it is true, 
that luxury, voluptuous refinement, and excess, fre- 
quently associate themselves with a considerable mca- 
sure of literary refinement and taste,—that mind, in 
some of its subordinate departments, becomes leagued 
with the depraved propensities of nature, and em- 
ploys its powers in throwing a specious and imposing 
varnish over the tube, which conveys moral pollution 
in the form of intellectual gratification to the cha- 
racter. It is true, that human nature, even in the 
most enlightened order, and after learning and philo- 
sophy have exerted their utmost power in purifying it 
from the dregs of sensual appetite, evinces too much 
of an instinctive affinity with what is corrupt, too 
much of an elective attraction for what is base and 
deteriorating in the moral elements with which it is 
surrounded. But amidst scenes of rude ignorance, 
where reason and intellect have never attempted to 
assert their dignity and independence, and to claim 
their legitimate ascendency over the inferior powers 
of nature; where a system of physical energies and 
propensities, acting as by mechanical impulse, and 
operating without salutary control, is regarded as 
constituting the whole of the man, the original evils 
and tendencies of the human character will present 
themselves in forms infinitely more odious and revolt- 
ing. We have read, indeed, of scenes of Arcadian 
innocence, where unsophisticated nature, without the 
aid of science and art, contributed everything that 
was necessary to consummate the idea of human 
felicity. But those whose opportunities have made 
them acquainted with the realities of human cha- 
racter in these retreats of sequestered ignorance,—in 
these back-grounds of the intellectual scene, are 
perfectly aware that the picture is illusory. They 
know that these bright creations of untaught inno- 
cence and rustic blessedness, exist only in the regions 
of poetry and romance, and that a state of gross and 
rude ignorance is but another form of expression for 
a state of degrading vice, and, in many instances, 
of brutal violence. 

In such a state of society you will in vain look for 
anything like nicety of principle—a dignified sense 
of honour—refinement of feeling—or delicacy of lan- 
guage—sentiments and habits, which the expansion 
of the mind and the pursuit of knowledge have such 
an obvious tendency to engender and to cherish. 
There you will in vain, except in some very extraor- 
dinary instances, look for those tender and soothing 
sensibilities of domestic life pervading and mutually 
attaching the several members of a family to each 
other; for those decencies of deportment, those pro- 
prieties of outward habit, those civilities of inter- 
course and address, which impart a character of 
serenity and blanduness to the atmosphere of human 
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the rational and intellectual nature, are in those cases 
wholly uncultivated; a wild and uncleared forest, 
into whicha noble, elevated, and refined idea never 
happens by any possible chance to straggle, but where 
evil passions, like so many ferocious and venomous 
beasts, range at and grow to a portentous mag- 
nitude. Mutual animosity, ready upon the slightest 
occasion Of insult or provocation to kindle into a 
flame of violent revenge—trials of strength, outraging 
every principle of virtue and humanity, exhibited, 
perhaps, to the gaze of admiring spectators—cruelty, 
sometimes carried to the excess of the most wanton 
barbarity, exercised towards the lower animals; these 
are the features which most prominently stand forth 
to the eye in the character of an ignorant and unen- 
lightened community. And if the diffusion of the 
light of ktiowledge, independently of the operations 
of a higher principle, should do nothing more than 
soften down something of this grosser hardihood,— 
than remove some of these more palpable asperities 
and disfigurements of our nature, an important step 
will have been gained towards meliorating the habits 
of society, and more generally elevating the moral 
standard of the land. 

When the character has thus been softened into 
humanity, imbued with the refining elemtnts of social 
kindness and affection, and cleansed from the grosser 
impurities of unreclaimed nature, it is prepared for 
the influence of another most important circumstance 
arising from the cultivation of science, with a view to 
the melioration or maintenance of the moral habit,— 
that it teaches most effectually the value and proper use 
of time. 

It is perfectly obvious that those who are engaged 
in the most laborious undertakings, who are em- 
ployed in those departments of industry which require 
the most assiduous and incessant attention, will have 
some time at command. Every business or pro- 
fession has in a degree, more or less, its seasons of 
leisure and relaxation; and even when the hours of 
the day are engrossed entirely by necessary duties, 
as in some instances they doubtless are, it is at least 
in very few cases that a small portion of disposable 
time may not be innocently stolen from the hours 
devoted to repose. It is also to be observed, that 
there are few professions, or specific modes of apply- 
ing labour and skill, which are capable of being pro- 
secuted at all times, and in all seasons of the year. 
There will, moreover, occur, though not very fre- 
quently, in the case of an industrious and active 
individual, but there will occasionally occur, seasons 
in which persons of this class, will be destitute of 
full and regular employment, and of necessity have 
some time on their hands. 

Now the question is, who is likely to convert these 
seasons of leisure and of exemption from the demands 
of active duty to the best account? The man whose 
mind is a perfect blank with respect to every idea 
beyond the range of his physical occupations and 
propensities, or the man whose mind is a mirror of 
intelligence, reflecting the fair and beautiful ideas of 
creation in their diversified forms of combination 
throughout the extensive provinces of material and 
animated existence’ The former, the moment he 
breaks loose from the shackles of necessary labour, 
vr is shaken off as a useless weight from the ma- 
chinery of active employment, will be eager to plunge 
into some scene of boisterous and exciting enjoyment ; 
or, perhaps, he will sink into a state of insipid and 
degrading indolence,—an insupportable burden to 
himself,—a nuisance to society, and ready to fall into 
any snare of temptation, and to become a prey to 
every corrupting association. In every scene of ex- 
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cess, so far as his means extend, and much beyond 
his legitimate resources, he is likely to be foremost, 
Depraved himself, and depraving others by his in. 
fluence and example, it is difficult to know where his 
career may end. Idleness and ignorance having 
betrayed him into profligacy, it is well if his profligacy 
does not lead him into some outrage upon the rights 
and privileges of the community, which will result 
in punishment and disgrace. We should be sorry to 
be supposed to bring a general charge of this nature 
against every person of ignorant and uncultivated 
mind. We are perfectly aware, that in many cases 
there is much of good feeling, where the range of 
ideas is very narrow and confined; and there are few 
specimens of character, which it is more delightful 
to contemplate than this noble triumph of involuntary 
intellectual poverty over all the disadvantages of its 
condition. But we are here endeavouring to state 
what is the natural tendency, and what, in very 
many instances, proves to be the actual effect of 
grovelling and unthinking ignorance in the absence 
of a better principle. 

Compare with this tendency and effect what is 
likely to be the conduct of the man to whose mind 
science has just begun to open its treasures, in his 
seasons of leisure from his regular duties. If he be 
imbued with the genuine spirit of literary and philo- 
sophical research, he will be anxious to avail himself 
of every opportunity, which legitimately intervenes 
amidst the pursuits in which he may be professedly 
employed, to cultivate the soil of his own mind. 
He will be desirous of being disengaged from the 
trammels of his proper vocation, not for the purpose 
of indulging in sloth, and much less with the eager- 
ness of one who wishes to rush into scenes of riot 
and intemperance, but with a view of engaging in 
the more undisturbed exercise of his own faculties ; 
with the calm delight, but not the morbid impatience, 
of enjoying an intellectual feast as soon as the just 
requirements of duty and necessity have been duly 
and adequately met. Such a person will feel that he 
cannot afford to waste away his time, to squander his 
best resources, in the extravagance of idleness and 
folly. The very consideration that he has but little, 
will make him habitually more solicitous that he may 
lose none; and thus his hours will be divided 
between the indispensable duties of his rank and 
situation in life, and the cultivation of those habits 
of mind and character which become a rational and 
accountable being,—it being perfectly understood and 
taken for granted in this view of his conduct, that 
the most important of all interests, so far from being 
neglected, receives its appropriate and a very primary 
share of attention. 

It is not very easy to overrate the moral importance 
of these unoccupied intervals of time, which con- 
tinually occur in the life of the most diligent and fully 
employed. They appear to be above all other seasons 
the inlets of corruption; and, therefore, it is of the 
utmost consequence to guard and secure them by 
some salutary engagement. They seem to be so 
many sluices, which, unless duly closed, are in danger 
of admitting a torrent of evil habits; but when pro- 
perly filled up, they constitute a species of artificial 
dykes, by which the overflowings of vice and iniquity 
are effectually restrained. 

[Abridged from Davis’s Estimate of the Human Mind.] 
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BRICKLAYING. 


WueEn we consider that a wall 40 or 50 feet high, and not 
more than 2 feet thick at the bottom, and 14 or 15 inches 
thick at the top, is constructed of such small bodies as 
bricks, considerable nicety in workmanship must be requi- 
site to give stability to such a structure. The uniformity 
in size in the bricks themselves, arising from their being 
copies of one mould, is obviously the first condition that 
tends to the object; the next is, that they should be put 
together in such a way as to cause them mutually to adhere, 
independently of the tenacity of the mortar employed ; 
and lastly, the bricks must be set with great attention, 
that their surfaces may be perfectly parallel and perpen- 
dicular to the direction of gravity, for otherwise the wall 
composed of them, instead of being truly perpendicular, 
would lean on one side and fall. We shall enter into some 
particulars on these points, but first we must describe the 
tools and materials used in Bricklaying. 

The trowel is the first and most indispensable of these 
tools. Itis athin, flat, lozenge-shaped blade of steel, fixed 
into a handle in the manner shown in the figure. It is 
with the trowel the workman takes up and spreads the 
layer of mortar put between each brick, and with it he also 
cuts the bricks to fit into any corner, or to adapt them to 
some particular form; and to enable it to cut, or rather 
chip, such a hard substance as burnt clay, and yet not break, 
it is necessary that the blade should be of well-tempered 
hard steel. 


The square and level are made of wooden rules put to- | 


gether; the first at a true right angle, to enable the brick- 
layer to set out his walls correctly perpendicular to each 
other,—the second is framed like a | with a plummet 
hanging in a slit in the upright piece; now, as the two 
rules are correctly perpendicular to each other, it is clear 
that when the first is set by means of the plumb-line per- 
endicular to the horizon, the other will be truly horizontal. 
y means of this important instrument, the workman 
guides his work, so that the wall he is building shall be 
upright, and the courses of bricks composing it horizontal. 

Mortar is the name given to the composition with which 
the bricks are put together. Good mortar should be made 
of newly-burnt quick-lime from gray limestone, and of 
clean river-sand, in the proportions of one-third lime to 
two-thirds sand. The lime is slaked by pouring a little 
clean water on it, and when it falls to powder by the 
chemical action, the sand is added gradually, and the whole 
well mixed up with a spade, more water being used till the 
mass is of the proper consistence for spreading easily. As 
the adhesion of the bricks depends on the mortar being 
applied before it begins to set or harden, it should not be 
mixed till it is to be used. When these simple precautions 
are attended to, the mortar becomes in time as hard as 
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stone, and the brickwork constructed with it is nearly as 
indestructible. It was by taking this care with their 
materials that our forefathers built walls that have stood 
uninjured for centuries. In some of the cheap common 
buildings of the present day, mortar is too often made from 
lime which has been so long from the kiln that it is nearly 
reconverted into a hydrate, and has lost the chemical quality 
which renders it valuable; the sand, too, is taken from 
the road with ail its impurities, and the water from the 
nearest kennel. With such materials a mass of mortar is 
made, and suffered to stand for several days before it is 
used; the consequence is, that such buildings are neither 
safe nor durable. 

The mortar is made up by an assistant, called a brick- 
layer'’s labourer, and is taken by him to the spot where the 
workman wants it in what is called a hod: this utensil, which 
consists of three sides of a rectangular box fixed edgeways 
at the end of a long handle, is expressly contrived to S 
carried on the man’s shoulder, and leave his hands disen- 
gaged, to enable him thus loaded to ascend and descend a 
long ladder; the hod being held standing upright on the 
handle, the labourer can put bricks into it with his right 
hand, or another assistant fills it with mortar. 

The manner in which the bricks are arranged in the 
work, is termed bond, and is of different kinds, according 
to the thickness of the wall, and the purposes for which it 
is intended. The bond most generally used is termed 
Slemish, in which the bricks are laid alternately lengthwise 
and across the thickness of the wall, the broadest side of 
| the brick being laid horizontal, and never edgeways, in 
| building walls of every thickness. It was formerly usual 
to lay a whole course of bricks lengthwise, and that above 
it across; this disposition may be seen in old walls, and 
was termed English-bond. The figures in the cut show 
two or three modes of arranging bricks in consecutive 
courses, according to the thickness of the wall, from which 
the reader will comprehend the general principles of bond. 
In every kind of bond, the joints of the bricks of one 
course are always made to fall over a brick in that beneath, 
or so that one joint may never be immediately over another. 

The site of a wall, or the walls of a building, being se¢ 
out or marked on the ground, a trench is dug in the earth 
for the foundations, the width and depth being determined 
on from the thickness and height of the superstructure, 
and from the nature of the soil. If this be loose or soft, 
and the edifice be an important one, it is often necessary 
to drive piles into the bottom of the trench, and lay a 
course of oak planking on the tops of these timbers, to form 
a firm foundation for the wall; but if the nature of the 
ground do not require such precautions, it is only necessary 
to level the bottom of the trench carefully, as on this the 
stability of the wall will entirely depend. A course of 








bricks is then laid dry on the earth, forming a band twice 
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the width of the lowermost thickness of the wall to be 
built. This and the subsequent courses of the foundations 
should be constructed of the best bricks; but unfortunately 
in common houses this obvious requisite is entirely ne- 
glected. When this course is laid, thin mortar, or mortar 
almost fluid, and having but little sand in it, is poured over 
the bricks to flow into the joints and bind them together by 
hardening: a second course is then laid on the first, only 
narrower in width, and each subsequent course diminishes 
in the same regular manner on each side, till the width is 
reduced to the thickness at which it is proposed that the 
lower part of the wall should be built. A cross section of 
these foundations thus constructed would present the out- 
line of a truncated pyramid, diminishing by regular sets-off 
or steps; this part of a wall is called the footings. For 
garden walls, or such as have no weight to carry, the 
footings need not be made of so many courses, nor so broad, 
but every wall must have two courses at least for a foun- 
dation. 

The bricklayer makes use of a string stretched between 
two pins, to enable him to keep his work straight; and he 
lays the outermost bricks, those forming the face of the 
wall, carefully by this guide, setting each brick alternately 
lengthwise and transversely, and spreading a layer of mor- 
tar on the brick beneath, to form a bed for the new one to 
lie on, and also a layer between each upright joint. It is 
usual only to lay the outer bricks in this manner, and to 
fill up the interstices of those forming the interior of the 
wall by pouring mortar on each course previously laid dry 
with sufficient interval between them. The workman as he 
proceeds, repeatedly makes use of his level and square; by 
the former, he examines whether the face of his wall, and 
all the corners, or arrises, are correctly perpendicular, and 
whether the courses of bricks are laid horizontal. 

Apertures, such as windows or doors which are to be 
formed in the wall, are marked out on the wall when the 
work is built up to the height where they are to commence ; 
in carrying up the piers between these windows, it will fre- 
quently happen that the width of the pier is not precisely 
commensurate with a certain number of bricks or half- 
bricks, but that a brick must be cut to bring the work to 
the correct dimensions. This smaller piece is termed a 
closure, and is usually placed within a brick or two of the 
arris of the window or ion, and preserves its place for the 
whole height of the pier. 

The thickness of brick walls is described by the number 
of bricks’-length they contain in that direction: thus a nine 
inch wall is one brick thick; a brick-and-a-half wall is 
fourteen inches; a two-brick wall is eighteen inches thick, 
and soon. The walls of small houses are often only one 
brick thick, even when they are two stories high; but 
usually a wall to be steady should decrease in thickness 
half a brick at least every story, and for a large substantial 
building of four or five stories, the main walls should be 
two and-a-half bricks thick at least on the basement story, 
and one and-a-half at the top; but of course the size of the 
apartments, or, in fact, the area of wall which is to remain 
without any lateral support, must govern the strength of it, 
as well as the total height to which it is to be raised. 

When the wall is raised as high as the tops of the win- 
dows, &c., which were left in it, these apertures must have 
arches turned over them, to support the brickwork above. 
This leads us to consider the different modes of constructing 
brick arches. When the width of the opening is not above 
three or four feet, the arch over it is frequently straight in 
its outline, or but slightly curved in the intrado or lower 
line. The bricks which are to form the arch are rubbed 
down on a board till they are brought to the proper wedge 
form. A piece of wood for a centering is supported in the 
opening by upright slips: the upper side of this centering 
is, of course, cut to the true camber or curve the intrado of 
the arch is to have; the bricks are set upright on this centre, 
and alternately so as to break the joints. The face of the 
arch, which is seen in the street over the windows and 
doors, is constructed of the best bricks, carefully cut to a 
mould and set in putty, or in thin mortar made of lime 
only; the rest of the arch behind this face is less carefully 
constructed, and the bricks are often not cut at all, but made 
to form an arch by the intervening layer of mortar being 
spread unequally thick, or in a wedge shape. When, how- 
ever, a large arch is to be built of bricks, these are cut to 
the proper level to form the wedge-shaped voussoirs. The 
construction of groined arches in brickwork is the most 
difficult operation in the trade. Each brick that forms the 
arris or intersection of the cross vaults requires to be cut to 
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a true form given by a drawing made to the full size ona 
board. Another perhaps still more delicate piece of work- 
manship for a bricklayer to execute is an oblique arch, 
such as are often seen in the bridges over canals, &c., 
which cut established roadways obliquely. These arches 
are portions of a cylinder, but the ends of the cylinder 
instead of being perpendicular to the axis are oblique to it, 
and this requires that the courses of bricks composing the 
arch shall also not be parallel to the axis, and therefore not 
in straight lines: hence, every brick has to be cut or 
rubbed to a wedge form in two directions, and great nicety 
in this and the subsequent operations are requisite in these 
structures. 

Formerly columns, pilasters, cornices, niches, and similar 
architectural embellishments were constructed in brickwork, 
but stone has now superseded brick for all embellishments ; 
and the bricklayer’s greatest skill is only required in the 
construction of arches, or occasionally building a circular 
wall. The best specimens of elaborate brickwork of the 
old school may be seen at the conservatory of Kensington 
Palace, at Burlington House, the British Museum, and 
many other edifices of the time of William and Mary, and 
Queen Anne, throughout the country. The series of arches 
extending for upwards of two miles, lately built to carry 
the Greenwich Railway, is perhaps one of the best and most 
imposing specimens of modern brickwork, and affords a 
beautiful example of an oblique arch. There are brick 
arches of a large span at each end of the new London and 
Waterloo bridges. 

Brickwork is measured by rods, which is a superficial 
area of sixteen-and-a-half feet each side, or 272 square 
feet at a thickness of one-and-a-half brick, and all plain 
wall-work is reduced to this standard for valuation. A rod 
of brickwork contains 4500 bricks, and together with the 
mortar required to build it, weighs about 15 tons 8ewt. It 
differs in value from 107. to 15/., according to circumstances. 

Besides building walls, bricklayers are employed to tile 
roofs, set coppers, pave stables, &c., build drains, and, in 
short, on all occasions where bricks or tiles are the materials 
used 





Gu! tt, though it may attain temporal splendour, can never 
confer real happiness ; the evil consequences of our crimes 
long survive their commission, and, like the ghosts of the 
murdered, for ever haunt the steps of the malefactor ; while 
the paths of virtue, though seldom those of worldly great- 
ness, are always those of pleasantness and peace.— SiR 
Watter Scorr. 


THERE are three means of believing; by inspiration, by 
reason, and by custom. Christianity, which is the only 
rational institution, does yet admit none for its sons who do 
not believe by inspiration. Nor does it injure reason or 
custom, or debar them of their proper force: on the con- 
trary, it directs us to open our mind by the proofs of the 
former, and to confirm our minds by the authority of the 
latter. But then it chiefly engages us to offer ourselves, 
with all humility, to the succours of inspired grace, which 
alone can produce the true and salutary effect.——Pascat. 


Tue constant effort to oppose what is wrong in ourselves ; 
the constant endeavour to improve what is right; the desire 
to do what is kind to others, and what is pious and holy to- 
wards God, are sure sources of inward comfort, and, with 
God's grace, may help us to attain that inward peace which 
is the best earthly possession.— Memorials of a Departed 
Friend. 





Lire is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, but of 
little things, in which smiles and kindness, and small obli- 
gations given habitually, are what win and preserve the 
heart, and secure comfort.——Sir H. Davy. 





Human experience, like the stern-lights of a ship at sea, 
illumines only the path which we have passed over.— 
CoLERIDGE. 


Moneration is the silken string running through all 
virtues. ——FuLLER. 


Eactss fly alone;—they are but sheep which always herd 
together.—Sir Paitip SipNey. 
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AN INVITATION TO THE STUDY OF 
BOTANY. 

AmonG all the studies which occupy the mind of 
man, few are attended with circumstances equally 
pleasing in their pursuit, few can boast that infinite 
variety of objects which are perpetually engaging our 
attention, and inviting us to pleasures equally rational 
and innocent, as Botany. It is a science which has 
been cultivated by the wisest of mankind, and parti- 
cularly by the professors of the medical art. Nor is 
it by any means limited to particular professions. 
Every one, in fact, ought to be so well founded in the 
principles of botanical knowledge, as to be acquainted 
with the name and history of plants,—to be capable 
of finding their names in the system,—and to de- 
scribe whether they be used in diet or in medicine. 

“In this enlightened age,’ says an eminent 
botanist, “‘ when arts and sciences are carried to a 
pitch unthought of in former times, we might expect 
a nation celebrated not less for its arts than its arms, 
would be the first to promote a science, whose im- 
provements are the only solid check to the baneful 
and enervating effects of luxury and dissipation ; and 
accordingly we find many of our nobility, gentlemen 
of landed property, and public societies, fully aware 
of its importance, and endeavouring, by premiums, 
and a variety of other means, to improve it.” 

Much, however, still remains to be done; nor is it 
probable that their endeavours will be crowned with 
success, till botany is more generally cultivated, and 
plants, particularly the grasses, better understood. 
Hence the difficulty which many of our modern 
writers on agriculture have to encounter, in communi- 
cating their discoveries, for want of botanic informa- 
tion; by so much the more is the progress of this 
most useful science retarded, as must be obvious to 
all who have perused their writings with any degree 
of attention. 

Independent also of exalting our conceptions of 
the supreme Being, and of leading us directly to the 
knowledge of causes and effects, so well exemplified 
in the vegetable world, the advantages resulting from 
a knowledge of botany are self-evident ; for, whoever 
has turned his mind so as to comprehend the ex- 
tensive system of the vegetable kingdom, in the 
manner as at present taught, and has traced this 
system through its various connexions and relations, 
either descending from generals to particulars, or 
ascending by a gradual progress from individuals to 
classes, till it embraces the whole vegetable world, 
will, by the mere exercise of the faculties employed 
for this purpose, acquire a habit of arrangement, a 
perception of order, of distinction and subordination, 
which it is not perhaps in the nature of any other 
study so effectually to bestow. 

In this view, the examination of the vegetable 
kingdom seems peculiarly proper for youth, to 
whose minds the study of natural objects is 
always an interesting occupation, and who will not 
only find in this employment an innocent and an 
healthful amusement, but will familiarize themselves 
to that regulated train of ideas, that perception of 
relation between parts and the whole, which is of 
use, not only in the pursuit of this delightful study, 
but in all the concerns of life. 

Independent too of the habits of order and ar- 
rangement which will be thus established, it may 
justly be observed, that the bodily senses are highly 
improved by that accuracy and observation, which 
are necessary to discriminate the various objects that 
pass in review before them. This improvement may 
be carried to a degree of which those who are inat- 
tentive to.it have no idea, The sight of Linnezus 
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was so penetrating, that he is said never to have used 
a glass, even in his minutest inquiries; and there is 
a striking instance of an individual, who, although 
wholly deprived of sight, has improved his other 
senses, his touch, his smell, and his taste, to such a 
degree, as to distinguish all the native plants of this 
country, with an accuracy not attained by many of 
those who have the advantages of sight, and which 
justly entitles him to rank among the first botanists 
of the kingdom*, 

Independent of the propriety of the creature ad- 
miring the works of his beneficent Creator, and of the 
advantages resulting to the individual who attaches 
himself to this study, “ as enlarging the understand- 
ing, and rendering his mind more orderly in every 
concern of life, and his senses more acute,” he will 
find also that there results from the pursuit of botany, 
the most heartfelt satisfaction. In this occupation it 
is that the violent passions are lulled into a dead 
calm, and only so much of emotion is produced as is 
sufficient to render life happy and agreeable. 

Plants even present themselves for our regards ; 
they charm us by the beauty of their forms, the rich- 
ness of their shades, and the pleasure they spread 
around our habitations; they alone afford delight, 
without leaving behind any inquietude. The heart 
overwhelmed with grief, the sight fatigued by exer- 
tion, find in the verdure of fields, adorned with 
flowers, both comfort and refreshment. For us the 
rose kindly unfolds to our view her smiling colours ; 
the pink at the same time flatters our sight and our 
smell by its agreeable emanations ; and a thousand 
other flowers, of different forms, every moment present 
themselves to our notice. Fruit-trees, after gratify- 
ing our sight, deposit into our hands the most deli- 
cious food ; the waving corn and golden sheaves de- 
light every heart, and we meet, too, with other kindly 
vegetables, which can assuage our pain and cure our 
maladies. In vegetables we discover the foundation 
of the linen which we wear, of the paper which hands 
down to us the wisdom of ages, and those dyes which 
impress on our garments their brilliant colours. To 
plants we are indebted for the wood which warms us 
in Winter, kindling into a blaze, resembling the sun 
we seem not now to waht. Without timber our houses 
could scarcely have been constructed ; and when tim- 
ber is fashioned into ships, the world, which, with 
its produce, was before separated from us by a vast 
expanse of water, is now approached even to our very 
chambers. “ Hence,’ as Senebier observes, “ I be- 
hold with still greater veneration those trees, whose 
stout branches diverge on every side, yet possessing 
a foliage which agreeably quivers to every breeze, but 
whose massy trunks show an existence throughout 
ages. Under their vast shadows, listening to the 
songs of the inhabitants of the groves, I repose 
myself; leaving this retreat, I next tread over a rich 
carpet of innumerable flowers, whose varied enamel 
yet fixes the tender regards of that old man, who 
has so much and so often admired it in his youth.” 

The beauties of nature, even those which feast the 
intellectual eye, are inexhaustible. So vast a profu- 
sion of beauty, contrivance, and design, as‘is seen 
exhibited by nature, multiplies greatly the inlets to 
knowledge and to happiness. The inimitable Hervey, 
after having meditated among the tombs, and de- 
scanted upon the starry heavens, then treats the world 
with his “ reflections upon a flower-garden ;”"— 

“ Here,” says he, “ nature always pleasing, every- 
where lovely, appears with particular attractions. 
Yonder, she seems dressed in her deshabille; grand, 


* Mr. Gough, of Kendal, alluded to by Roscoe, in his address at 
the opening of the Botanical Garden, at Liverpool, 
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but irregular; here she calls in her handmaid art, 
and shines in all the delicate ornaments which the 
nicest cultivation is able to convey. Those are her 
eommon apartments where she lodges her ordinary 
guests; this is her cabinet of curiosities, where she 
entertains her intimate acquaintance. My eye shall 
often expatiate over those scenes of universal fertility ; 
my feet shall sometimes brush through the thicket, 
or traverse the lawn, or stroll along the forest-glade: 
but to this delightful retreat shall be my chief resort. 
Thither will I make excursions, but here will I dwell. 
“ What sweets are these, which so agreeably salute 

my nostrils? They are the breath of the flowers; 
the incense of the garden. How liberally does the 
jessamine dispense her odoriferous riches! How 
deliciously has the woodbine embalmed this morning 
walk! The air is all perfume. And is not this 
another most engaging argument, to forsake the bed 
of sloth? ‘Who would lie dissolved in senseless 
slumber, while so many breathing sweets invite him 
to a feast of fragrancy; especially considering that 
the advancing day will exhale the volatile dainties ? 
A fugitive treat they are, prepared only for the wake- 
ful and industrious. Whereas, when the sluggard 
lifts his heavy eyes, the flowers will droop; their fine 
scents will be dissipated; and, instead of this re- 
freshing humidity, the air will become a kind of liquid 
fire.” 

Awake, the morning shines, and the fresh field 

Calls you: ye lose the prime, to mark how spring 

The tended plants, how blows the citron-grove ; 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed ; 

How nature paints her colour; how the hee 

Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweets.—MIL Ton. 


“ How delightful is this fragrance! It is distri- 
buted in the nicest proportion; neither so strong as 
to oppress the organs, nor so faint as to elude them.” 
What an enchanting situation is this? - One can 
scarcely be melancholy within’ the atniosphere of 
flowers. Such lively hues; and delicious odours, not 
ouly address themselves agreeably to the senses, but 
with a surprising delicacy, the sweetest emotion of the 
mind. 

As regards the appearance of plants, the inspection 
of the botanist subtracts nothing from the delight 
which the flowers impart ;. on the contrary, his won- 
der, his admiration, its fragrance, is increased by the 
minute examination of these fair and exquisite pro- 
ductions of nature. For the more closely nature is 
scrutinized, the more she gains by a new acquaintance, 
and the more reason she affords for the admiration 
of her inimitable perfections.. Hill and dale, broad 
expanse of water, luxuriant verdure; the variety of 
seasons, with their successive productions, forming, 
as it were, a diversified drama, a continually-shifting 
scene, which never cloys, but always delights, must 
at first have captivated the attention of man, even 
the most barbarous or least instructed. For the 
botanist there is no solitude; wherever he wanders he 
finds food for his genius in the abundant resources 
of nature. He is always surrounded with agreeable 
and inviting companions which ever keep his interest 
alive. The book of nature is ever open to him in his 
botanical excursions ; he acquires knowledge, health, 
and strength; he feels an inward solace which no 
other pursuit can afford him; his enjoyments are 
pure and intellectual; his mind calm and serene ; 
above all, the fittest moments to contemplate the 
power and wisdom of his Maker, and to admire his 
providence. 

Plants appear to have been profusely scattered over 
the earth, as the stars in the firmament, to invite 
man, by the attractions of curiosity and pleasure, to 
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their contemplation. But the stars of heaven are 
placed at a distance from us; to possess this infor- 
mation requires a previous knowledge and acquaint- 
ance with the mathematics—instruments, machines, 
a long artificial ladder, to bring them within our 
scope. Plants, on the contrary, grow under our feet, 
and seem to invite our hands; and the instruments 
required for their examination are comparatively 
trifling—a needle and a magnifying glass, or at 
most, a pocket microscope, is all the apparatus that 
is needful. The botanist, at every walk, pleasantly 
glides from object to object—each flower he reviews 
excites in him curiosity and interest ; and as soon as 
he comprehends the manner of its structure, and the 
rank it holds in a system, he enjoys an unnalloyed 
pleasure, not less vivid, because it costs him no ex- 
pense or trouble. Before, however, the sentimental 
enjoyments of botanical pursuits can be fully appre- 
ciated, some knowledge of this delightful study must 
be acquired. 


THE MYRTLE AND THE AMARANTH. 
A SONNET. 


Au! which to choose,—or this dark myrtle crown. 
Whose ev'ry shining leaf, tells mighty things 

Of Greece and Rome,—of conquerors and of kings;— 
Or this pale starry wreath, of flowers blown 

Not on the earth, but in those heavenly fields, 
Where the pure breeze, ambrosial odour yields. 
Which shall be mine ?—this will best deck my brow 
With envied honours for the transient “ now,” 

And soon hang drooping o’er my silent bier, 

In withered mockery,—and so depart :— 

The other, in the grave, dark, chill and drear, 

Will be a pillow for my head and heart. 

Go! lay the MyrtTLe on AMBITION’s shrine ; 


The everlasting AMARANTH be mine! M. H. 


Use TO BE MADE OF RETIREMENT AND Stupy.—It is a 
mean of obtaining knowledge which may rightly influence 
the conduct of the individual. Knowledge is still the 
object, but it is not the ultimate object: it is not the know- 
ledge which lies, like the miser’s hoard, unproductive, while 
other heaps are accumulating ; it is rather like the wealth 
which is continually current, and is ever ministering to the 
necessities and comforts of mankind. From such a de- 
scription of the end of study, it follows that the proper 
season for its cultivation is the spring of life, while there is 
yet a future which the knowledge to be acquired may in- 
fluence. In general, the foundations of a happy old age 
must be laid in youth; and in particular, he who has not 
cultivated the reason young, will be utterly unable to im- 
prove it old.—Cookz's Life of Lord Bolingbroke. 


TasLe TatK.—Conversation should be pleasant without 
scurrility, witty without affectation, free without indecency, 
learned without conceitedness, novel without falsehood.— 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Dr. Johnson, with appropriate happiness of expression, 

has said, that this is “a finished description of colloquial 
excellence. It is very difficult to add anything to this cha- 
racter of Table-talk: and perhaps all the — of Cas- 
tiglione will scarce be found to comprehend a rule for con- 
versation so justly delineated, so widely dilated, and so nicely 
limited.” 
To write or talk concerning any subject, without having 
previously taken the pains to understand it, isa breach of 
the duty which we owe to ourselves, though it may be no 
offence against the laws of the land. The privilege of 
talking and even publishing nonsense is necessary in a 
free state ; but the more sparingly we make use of it the 
better.——COLERIDGE. 
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